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that his language had been formed, as it were, in Elizabeth's day,
and not in the refinement 'of our time/ i.e. of the Stewarts. In
the dedication of the first book to his eldest son, the young man is
counselled to seek the ways of peace and not to be deceived by
the glamour of the soldier's glory. Wars by land and sea, says
Monson, are always accompanied by everlasting danger and dis-
asters, and are seldom times rewarded
For one soldier that liveth to enjoy that preferment which becomes his
right by antiquity of service, ten thousand fall by the sword or other casual-
ties: and if you compare that computation with any other calling or profession,
you will find much difference and the danger not so great.
Moreover, though arms have always been esteemed, they have in
part been subject to jealousies and envy:
Compare the estate and advancement of soldiers of onr time but with the
mean and mercenary lawyer* and you shall find so great a difference that
I. had rather you should become prentice to the one than make profession of
the other.
There is also an epistle dedicatory to the gentlemen who were the
author's intimate friends, and a farewell to the same. In the
latter, Monson again utters a warning 'that you beware of ad-
venturing yourselves and estates upon sea journeys. They might
perceive by his observations what peril such journeys brought
without profit, and what pains without preferment:
For there are few, if you will enter into particulars, whose employment
has gained them advantage; as to the contrary many are brought to want
and misery by them.... The miserable gentlemen that undertook such enter-
prises for gain, to recover their spent and consumed estates, were Cavendish,
Chidley, Manby, Cocke, with many others I could name, whose funerals were
all made in the bottomless sea, and their lands turned into the element
of water.
These, perhaps, were Monson's later reflections, or not, at least,
his general and customary ideas. Certainly, elsewhere, he glories
in our conquests and victories, both on sea and on land.
Books had begun to issue from the press in Elizabeth's reign
which showed the larger place that science was taking in the work
of the seaman. In the seventeenth century, the volume of this
literature grew larger, and several writers followed in the footsteps
of Eden, who translated the Compendium of Cortes in 1561, of
Bourne, who published the Regiment of the Sea in 1573, and of
Davys, whose Seaman's Secrets appeared in 1594 One of the
earliest of these was captain John Smith, the first governor of
Virginia, who wrote a, sea manual which passed through several
editions. This was his Accidence, or the Pathway to E&yerience,